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CHAPTER XI 


NEW LIGHT ON POPULATION FACTORS 


HE survey results give us an oppor- 

tunity to explore the relations between 
population factors and moral integration 
further than was possible in the earlier 
statistical investigations. In the survey 
data on the cross-sections we have informa- 
tion on people of different ages, occupations, 
incomes, religions, nationalities and races, 
of different lengths of residence in the com- 
munity, and of schooling. We can determine 
how much the members of each category 
participate in community affairs and how 
they feel about such participation. Instead 
of drawing inferences concerning the impor- 
tance of heterogeneity and mobility for 
moral integration from a comparison of 
cities as wholes, we can draw inferences from 
a comparison of the attitudes of those who 
make up the heterogeneous categories or 
who represent different degrees of settled 
ness. 

Before going into the population factors 
that were found to be most significant earlier 
—mobility and racial and national heteroge- 
neity—we will look at some factors that we 
had no opportunity to deal with then be- 
cause we did not have suitable data. The 
first of these is age. Cities differ so little in 
the age distributions of their populations 
that we could not discover the relation be- 
tween age and moral integration by a com- 
parison of cities as wholes. Now, however, 
we can look at the attitudes of people of dif- 
ferent ages toward the community in 
which they live. 

In Table 52, as in the subsequent tables 
in this chapter, the single question, “Do 
you feel that you are doing as much for the 
community as you want to, or should you be 
taking a more active part?” is used to meas- 
ure the degree to which the person helps to 
make his city a morally integrated one. The 
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answers to this question were coded in four 
categories: 


Doing something now; should be doing more. 
Doing something now; cannot or should not 
do more. 

. Doing nothing now; should do more. 

. Doing nothing now; cannot or should not do 
more. 


I. 
2. 


OO 


Values were assigned to these answers in 
descending order. It is obvious that older 
people, because of the waning of their vital- 


TABLE 52* 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND AGE 


AGE GROUP 


- | fe fn 


Do you feel that you are do- 
ing as much for the com- 
munity as you want to, or 
should you be taking a 
more active part? 


* In the tables of this chapter dealing with survey results 
differences of the magnitude of .10, roughly, are significant. 


ity, could not be expected to score as highly 
as younger people. However, it is significant 
that the 35-54 age group makes a better 
showing than the 21-34 age group. This 
probably reflects both a greater sense of be- 
longing because of a longer period of resi- 
dence and a greater concern for community 
institutions because their children are grow- 
ing up. 

The general conclusion from the age data 
—that the moral order of a community is 
shared more completely by middle-aged 
people than by any other group—is sup- 
ported by crime statistics, by the meager 
evidences available on community partici- 
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pation, and by common observation. Since 
the age distribution of the population of a 
community is quite beyond the control of 
any official or unofficial agency, this conclu- 
sion is of little practical significance for the 
improvement of moral integration. All that 
agencies can try to do is to accelerate the 
process of incorporation into the community 
among younger people and to try to main- 
tain the active participation of middle-aged 
people as they pass into the older age group. 

Another variable that can be related to 
moral integration is income. The results 
shown in Table 53 would be expected. The 


TABLE 53 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
AND INCOME 


Famity INCOME 


Less $3,000 
than and 
$3,000 Over 
Do you feel that you are doing as 
much for the community as 
you want to, or should you be 
be taking a more active part?...} 2.43 | 2.81 


families with higher incomes participate 
more fully in community affairs. It is per- 
haps surprising that the difference is not 
larger than it is. When one considers the 
greater security of the higher-income fami- 
lies and the greater leisure of the wives, one 
would expect that such families would 
show an even more marked superiority in 
their participation. 

We must point out that these results with 
respect to income do not contradict the find- 
ing in chapter iii that income is not a cause 
of differences in moral integration among 
cities as wholes. Each city is in great meas- 
ure a world unto itself. In every community 
the people with larger incomes identify 
themselves with the city to a greater extent 
than do those with smaller incomes. But a 
city with a higher average income does not 
necessarily knit itself more closely together 
than one with a lower average income. The 


feeling of security and the opportunities for 
community participation are relative mat- 
ters. It is not a family’s absolute income 
which determines their level but its com- 
parative income. The truth is probably 
that those with higher status tend to be 
more Closely identified with the community 
than those with lower status and that rela- 
tive income is important for status. 

In chapter iii we discussed the relation 
of the occupational pattern of a community 
to its moral integration but were unable to 
come to any definite conclusions on the sub- 
ject. Our survey data enable us to approach 
closer to the problem. For this purpose the 
breakdown by occupation and sex has been 
used as shown in Table 54. Retired persons, 
students, and others who did not fit the 
categories listed were omitted. The small 
number of white-collar males and of un- 
skilled and service males, seventeen and 
eleven, respectively, rob these columns of 
reliability. 

Several tentative conclusions can be 
drawn from this table. The general level of 
participation in community affairs is re- 
markably similar in the two sex groups taken 
as wholes. However, those in higher occupa- 
tions definitely do particpate more. As be- 
tween housewives and employed women, 
the former participate more. This may be in 
part a matter of greater opportunity and in 
part a matter of greater interest because of 
more children (few employed women were 
married). 

Because the occupational structure of 
cities is very much the same all over the 
country and because voluntary efforts could 
do little to change it, the only practical 
value of Table 54 is to indicate which groups 
need to be encouraged to take a larger role 
in community-centered efforts. 

We have not heretofore had occasion to 
mention the amount of schooling that the 
people of a city have had as a causal factor 
in moral integration. This was not discussed 
in chapter 11, because inspection of the cen- 
sus data on the subject showed that there 
was no general tendency for the better- 
integrated cities to be composed of persons 
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with more schooling. This is not surprising 
when one recalls that the traditionally cen- 
tral objective in American education has 
been the individualistic one of equipping 


tained in our survey data is that between 
moral integration and political behavior. All 
respondents were asked how they voted in 
the last election (1947). Only a handful were 


TABLE 54 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND OCCUPATION 


MEN WOMEN 
Business Skilled ; 
and White and vaes Em- House- 
All Í and All : 
Profes- | Collar Semi- Servi ployed | wives 
e e ervice 
sional skilled 
Do you feel that you are doing as 
as much for the community as you 
want to, or should you be taking a 
more active part?...........6.. 2.63 2.84 | 3.20 | 2.56 1.55 2.62 | 2.56 | 2.66 
TABLE 55 
MORAL INTEGRATION AND SCHOOLING IN FOUR CITIES 
Bellevue Gorge City | Bordertown Mediana 
Moral integration index from statistical study (1940). . 17.0 10.0 72g 8.0 
Moral integration index from statistical study (1946-47) 16.5 18.7 6.9 Q.I 
Moral integration index from survey research (1947 
Grom Table 50) dee 4 hunsarsec essere eee man eas 113.0 110.9 100.5 100.5 
Median number of years of school completed, popula- 
tion 25 years of age and over (1940)............-- 8.9 8.6 8.4 9.4 
j in life. 
the person to make his own way in lie TABLE 56 


Relatively little emphasis has been placed 
upon common goals. Table 55 shows that 
the 1940 figure on years of schooling for the 
four cities studied bears no direct relation 
to the scores on moral integration. 

It is quite possible, however, that, al- 
though schooling is not a causal factor in 
moral integration as between cities, persons 
in a given city who have more schooling 
share the moral order of that community 
more effectively than those with less school- 
ing. Table 56 indicates that this is indeed 
the fact. The high position of the well edu- 
cated is hopeful for our American society 
today. Those with the most insight into our 
problems do pitch in and attempt to cope 
with them. 

An interesting relationship that is con- 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND SCHOOLING 


YEARS OF SCHOOLING 


8 or B Over 
Less I2 
Do you feel that you are do- 
ing as much for the com- 
munity as you want to, or 
should you be taking a 
more active part?........ 2.33 | 2.49 | 2.99 


evasive in their replies. The scores of the 
three principal groups are given in Table 
57. It is striking that nonvoting is strongly 
linked with lack of interest in other kinds of 
community participation. 
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In our statistical studies we concluded 
that church membership was not a causal 
factor in making one city better than an- 
other. Our survey data give us no oppor- 
tunity to check this because church prefer- 
ence rather than membership was asked for, 
and practically everyone gave a preference. 
Our data, however, do enable us to make 
comparisons between those of different pref- 
erence. Table 58 gives the relationship to 
satisfaction with the community and to 
community participation. The differences 
are slight. That between Protestants and 
Catholics is not statistically significant. The 
higher score of the Jews may in part result 
from their attempts to demonstrate that 
they are not the narrow self-seekers that 
many Christians think them to be. 

These data on religious preference throw 
no light on the question whether American 
cities would be better integrated morally if 
the people adhered to a single faith. They 
show merely the adjustment of those of dif- 
ferent preference to a multifaith situation. 
Sociological theory inclines one to believe 
that religious differentiation is a handicap 
to moral integration, but it is a question 
that can only be answered when better data 
are collected and an adequate index of re- 
ligious differentiation has been developed. 
Meanwhile the practical loss is slight, since 
religious freedom is one of the cornerstones 
of our society. There is no likelihood of 
religious unity in this country for genera- 
tions to come. 

We have now dealt with various charac- 
teristics of the population which either were 
not investigated at all or did not appear to 
be significant in our earlier statistical work. 
We have noted that the relation of persons 
to the moral order of their community is 
differentiated according to age, occupation, 
income, amount of education, and religious 
preference. Two broad generalizations can 
be made with respect to these results: First, 
characteristics that appear of importance 
within a city are not always important be- 
tween cities. Thus the standard of living 
and the amount of education of persons ap- 
pear to affect their relative degree of moral 


incorporation into the community, but the 
general raising of the level of either of these 
in a city would not necessarily improve the 
moral integration of the city as a whole. 
Second, those characteristics that may be 
significant as between cities—age, occupa- 
tion, and religious preference—are so stable 
that there is little guidance here for prac- 
tical programs aiming at betterment. 


TABLE 57 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


ii Voted | Did 

a Demo-| Not 

puoi- | cratic | Vote 

ca 

Do you feel that you are do- 
ing as much for the com- 
munity as you want to, or 
should you be taking a 

more active part?........ 2.84 | 2.85 | 2.15 

TABLE 58 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND 
RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE 

Prot- | Catho-| Jew- 

estant lic ish 
Do you feel that you are do- 
ing as much for the com- 
munity as you want to, or 
should you be taking a 

more active part?........ 2.55 | 2.58 | 2.69 


We are now ready to examine the con- 
tribution which the survey research has 
made to an understanding of some of those 
population factors that our statistical 
studies proved were causally important for 
moral integration—heterogeneity in terms 
of nationality and race, rental spread, and 
mobility of population. We do not treat 
two others—rate of city growth and per- 
centage of married women gainfully em- 
ployed—because we have no data bearing 
significantly upon them. 

Surprises are in store when we look at our 
data on nationality from the standpoint of 
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participation in community affairs. Table 
59 shows that the foreign-born score higher 
than the native-born. What does this mean? 
How are we to reconcile these scores with 
our notion that it is the foreign-born who 
are the disrupters of community order? In 
the first place, this notion of ours has been 
in considerable measure unfounded. Nu- 


TABLE 59 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
AND NATIONALITY 


Na- For- 

tive- | eign- 

born born 
Do you feel that you are doing as 
much for the community as you 
want to, or should you be taking a 

more active part?............... 2.5060 | 2.75 


merous studies have shown that it is the 
second generation of immigrant stock—the 
children who are confused by the conflict 
between Old World and New World cultures 
who are likely to develop into criminals. 
The first generation, to whom America has 
been the land of opportunity, have usually 
lived sober, hard-working lives, keeping 
within the confines of their language group 
and thus avoiding demoralization through 
cultural confusion. In the second place, 
most Americans have not realized their own 
responsibility for the misconduct of the 
foreign-born. When immigrants have failed 
to meet the moral standards of our society, 
it has frequently been a result of long frus- 
tration due to prejudice and discrimination 
upon the part of natives. The comments on 
Italians quoted in the chapters on Bellevue 
and Gorge City are in point. Finally, the 
results in Table 59 probably represent a 
greater sense of obligation among foreign- 
born than natives. They appreciate the op- 
portunity that this country has given them 
and feel that they should make a contribu- 
tion in return. 

We can perhaps obtain more light upon 
these matters by looking at the scores on 
two other questions. Table 60 gives the in- 


formation. The agreement between natives 
and foreign-born upon the amount of trou- 
ble among groups is in contrast with the 
greater belief of the foreign-born that there 
is less trouble in other cities. It seems that 
they retain a lasting myth about American 
life. Though they recognize that their own 
community is not quite what they had hoped 
for, they continue to believe that somewhere 
else the American dream is fulfilled. Na- 
tives, on the other hand, are realistic. They 
acknowledge the amount of trouble among 
groups that there is in the city in which 
they live, but, because of greater knowledge, 
they have fewer illusions that there is less 
somewhere else. 

The general picture which our data on 
nationality gives us is that the foreign-born 
do find satisfaction in American life, that 
they do participate in community affairs— 
or at least recognize their obligation to do so 
—and that many maintain their faith in 
America even in the face of prejudice. It 
would appear that the reasons why na- 
tionality differences make moral integration 
more difficult are two: the process of accul- 
turation in the second generation is de- 
moralizing for some and native Americans 


TABLE 60 
NATIONALITY AND GROUP RELATIONS 


Na- For- 
tive- | eign- 
born born 
Is there trouble here among people 
because they are of different races 
or nationalities or religions?.......| 3.96*| 4.00 
How does it compare with other cities 
in this respect?..............45. 3.76 | 3.63 


* In this table and in Tables 61 and 62 high scores indicate 
less trouble among groups than low scores. 


cause friction and conflict by their failure to 
understand and tolerate cultural differences. 

Race is undoubtedly the most important 
kind of population heterogeneity for the 
problem of moral integration in the United 
States. To Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish 
social scientist, it poses the great American 
dilemma, since our official creed concerning 
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human rights on the one hand and the be- 
havior of so many of us toward Negroes on 
the other are inconsistent." He believes that 
TABLE 61 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND RACE 


White | Negro 


Do you feel that you are doing as 
much for the community as you 
want to, or should you be taking a 


for Bordertown and perhaps for Mediana, 
but it would not be true for Bellevue and 
Gorge City because of their small Negro 
populations. We had therefore better confine 
our attention to Bordertown. It is evident 
that the Negroes in that city did not admit 
the existence of trouble any more than did 
the whites, even though they were interview- 
ed by members of their own race. Probably 
the indirect question which compares Border- 
town with other cities is more significant. 


ROT eee DONEC weteniirae veer 2-55 | 2-08 Here the Negroes would not be afraid to an- 
swer frankly. As compared with the whites, 
TABLE 62 


RACE AND CONFLICT AMONG GROUPS 


Is there trouble here among people because they are of 
different races or nationalities or religions? 


Bordertown.............e0e000. 


How does it compare with other cities in this respect? 


Bordertown.............0s0000. 


this dilemma is essentially one in the na- 
tional conscience and that we will never 
escape from feelings of guilt until the action 
of all groups squares with our traditional 
beliefs. 

Table 61 gives the evidence with respect 
to race on the question we have been using 
to indicate the degree to which population 
segments share in the community’s moral 
order. It is evident that Negroes want to 
carry their share of community responsibil- 
ity and are even more inclined to participa- 
tion than are the whites. We have seen the 
same pattern in the religious and national 
minorities. Probably all are anxious so to 
conduct themselves that the majority can 
have no ground for criticism. 

Added information on the situation is ob- 
tained from the questions concerning con- 
flict among groups. The results on three of 
these are given in Tables 62 and 63. It is 
unsafe to assume that the chief factor being 
measured in Table 62 for all four cities is race 
relations. This would be a fair assumption 


ı An American Dilemma (New York, 1944). 


White Negro 
er re ere 2.71 3.75 
eee Sree 4.02 4.62 
ee ee eee ee 3.96 3.65 
e 3.70 3.65 


they are significantly more critical of the 
situation in Bordertown. In general, the 
interviews show that the Negroes there are 
looking farther North. Indianapolis and 
Chicago, for instance, were mentioned as 
giving more opportunities for Negroes. 

Table 63 was constructed on the basis of 
the answers to the question, ‘‘What do you 
think should be done about the way differ- 
ent races and religions and nationalities get 
along together?” Besides the respondents 
who did not know, one-third of all in Border- 
town said nothing could be done, and large 
proportions of the respondents in the other 
cities (24-60 per cent) said that nothing 
needed to be done. As will be seen, the 
Negroes make more definite suggestions 
than do the members of any other group. 
Since in the answers to a preceding question 
it was obvious that most respondents were 
thinking of racial troubles when they dis- 
cussed trouble among groups, the data in 
Table 63 bear on that problem rather than 
upon friction among national or religious 
groups. 
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The reasons why racial heterogeneity is 
so destructive of moral integration in 
American cities are clearly apparent from 
this table. The dominant element in our 
society—native, white, and Protestant— 
relies more on segregation as a solution than 
on any other measure. It is obvious that, as 
well as alienating Negroes, such an attitude 
will alienate those whites who believe in 
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quired by the young, just how it functions 
to distort American values, or what the 
chief points of friction are between racial 
groups. About all that our evidence does is 
to add a few marginal facts to the growing 
fund of knowledge on the subject that is 
being built up by social scientists. Perhaps 
the chief contribution of our data is in illu- 
minating the contrast between the willing- 


TABLE 63 


PERCENTAGES SUGGESTING DIFFERENT COURSES OF ACTION WITH RESPECT 
TO TROUBLE AMONG GROUPS 


RACE NATIONALITY 
; Native- | Foreign- 

White Negro bat ee 

More segregation...}| 16.8 o.o | 14.4 | 2.7 

Less segregation.... 3.3 | 17.9 5-2] 5.4 
Positive educational 

program......... 9.0 23.I 10.9 2.7 
More individual tol- 

erance.... oenen 8.1 7.1 8.4 5-4 


different approaches. In other words, our 
society is sharply split on a question of 
social policy of the greatest moral impor- 
tance. Myrdal’s analysis of our American 
dilemma seems to be correct. 

One gleam of hope may be seen in the 
scores of the highly educated. These are 
with negligible exceptions white people. 
Though many of them still believe in more 
segregation, more of them than of the less 
educated believe that less segregation and a 
positive educational program are the proper 
courses of action. As a larger and larger per- 
centage of our people comes to have educa- 
tion beyond high school, perhaps attitudes 
on racial problems in consonance with our 
traditional American values will become 
more widespread. This is particularly likely 
to occur if the causes and costs of discrimi- 
nation and the courses of possible action 
are studied objectively. 

There is of course a world of important 
information concerning race relations that 
is not compassed by our data. We obtain 
no insight into how race prejudice is ac- 


RELIGION EDUCATION 
Prot- Cath- jeran 8 Years g-12 | Over 12 
estant olic ar or Less | Years Years 
16.3 8.6 o.O | 12.6 13.6 II.2 
5.8 5.0 0.0 2.0 5.8 10.2 
7.5 10.8 25.0 4.6 13.0 16.3 
10.4 4.3 12.5 10.0 8.4 4.1 


ness of the Negro to accept as satisfying 
community conditions which must be very 
galling to him and the unwillingness of the 
average white to make any positive moves to 
improve those conditions. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is obvious why racial heter- 
ogeneity is an obstacle to the moral integra- 
tion of cities. 

In chapter iii we discovered that rental 
spread is negatively correlated with moral 
integration. It was our assumption that this 
was an indication of friction among social 
classes. In the analysis of our survey data 
we have used respondents’ answers on the 
question of how much difference there is be- 
tween rich and poor and the coders’ judg- 
ment of the respondents’ attitudes toward 
class distinctions as symptoms of the level 
of moral integration of the community. It 
would therefore be improper to use these two 
items as indexes of a causal factor. However, 
there is another item that we have not yet 
used—the coder’s rating of each respond- 
ent’s feeling with respect to his economic 
status in the community. It seems appro- 
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priate to use this item to determine spread, 
just as rent was used on our statistical 
analysis. The standard deviations of the dis- 
tributions on this item were: Mediana .4o, 
Bellevue .52, Gorge City, .53, and Border- 
town .66. These are all very small standard 
deviations for a 5-point scale. Most of the 
respondents thought of themselves as in 
about the middle of the economic ladder. 
The fact that Bordertown is the least egali- 
tarlan community may have something to 
do with its low level of integration. On the 
other hand, the egalitarian score of Mediana 
would seem to indicate that class rivalries 
are not an important factor in its poor 
integration. 

Perhaps a more promising approach to 
the whole question of friction among social 
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classes is to analyze the attitudes of the 
various elements of the population toward 
labor unions. Unions tend to be symbols— 
either loved or hated—in the struggle be- 
tween employer and employee. The differ- 
ential in attitude toward them should serve 
as a rough measure of class cleavage. Table 
64 shows that it is not the lowest-income 
group that is most favorable to unions but a 
slightly higher stratum. This is probably 
because most unskilled labor is not or- 
ganized. The figures relating to union par- 
ticipation are what might be expected. It is 
the breakdown by occupation that is most 
revealing. Here we see a sharp difference in 
attitude between two great segments of our 
population. There can be little doubt that 
a split so well marked as this is sympto- 


TABLE 64 
ATTITUDES TOWARD UNIONS 


; Item 
All Cross-Section Respondents 6s(C)* 
According to participation: 
Union member in the family..... 2577 
No union member in the family... 1.02 
According to income: 
Less than $2,000............... 1.00 
$2,000-$3, 9090... cece cece eens 2.42 
$4,000 and more............... 1.76 
According to occupation or source of in- 
come: 
Business, professional, and white 
CONF nu fel a ace eae essa 1.80 
All labor and service employees... 2.54 


Percentage 
Cities Separately ae neon 
Member 
Bellevue........ 2.08 26.2 
Gorge City..... 2.29 15.9 
Bordertown..... 1.92 35.0 
Mediana....... 2.50 14.1 


* “Do you think the unions are trying to make this a better city to live in, or are they mainly interested in keep- 
3 


ing the unions strong?’ 


TABLE 65 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND LENGTH OF RESIDENCE 


Do you feel that you are doing as much for 
the community as you want to, or should 


you be taking a more active part?... 


20 Years 
Less than and Over Since 
20 Years But Not Birth 
Since Birth 
aie 2.25 2:71 2:73 
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matic of considerable friction. This is borne 
out by the figures on the four cities sepa- 
rately. These prove that, the higher the pro- 
portion of union members in the city, the 
less approval is given to unions by the cross- 
section aS a whole. Since union members 
themselves tend to respond favorably, this 
means that, the larger the union group, the 
more unfavorably do the nonunion persons 
respond. In short, when unions are strong, 
they are seen as a threat by the rest of the 
population. This is indicative of potential, 
if not actual, trouble among classes. 

The information from the survey re- 
search on population mobility is rather 
scanty, because all we can do is to compare 
the attitudes of recent in-migrants with 
those of older inhabitants. To measure 
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what the turnover of population does to 
neighborhoods and community institutions 
is beyond our ability. Table 65 shows the 
contrasting effects on participation of three 
lengths of residence in the city. Evidently 
the more deeply one is rooted in a com- 
munity, the more one participates in its 
affairs. This is no more than common sense, 
though it has been demonstrated a good 
many times by sociological studies. We can 
see that our statistical finding that popula- 
tion mobility is an adverse factor in the 
moral integration of a city is completely 
substantiated by the results of the survey 
research. Whatever the advantages of a 
mobile labor market, and they are many, it 
has the disadvantage of rendering it harder 
to establish community moral order. 
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